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these he delighted, almost yearly, crowded audiences at the Friday Evening Discourses at the Royal Institution. His experiments led him to the conception of a fourth state of matter, a state in which the molecules were so far apart that they could travel across the vessel in which they were contained without coming into collision with other molecules. He said, and said quite truly, that when this is the case the properties of the gas wi]l be quite different from those of a gas at higher pressures, when the molecules can hardly stir without hitting against other molecules. This is a necessary and very interesting consequence of any molecular theory of gases, and it was never more beautifully illustrated than by Crookes' experiments. It does not, however, tell us anything about the molecules. It was discovered later that the cathode rays were not molecules but very small particles called electrons, which had been knocked out of the molecules of the gas, and that these small particles were of the same kind from whatever kind of molecules they proceeded, showing that the electron is a constituent of every kind of substance. Crookes himself became a convert to the electron theory and said, " What was puzzling on the radiant matter theory is now precise and luminous on the electron ".
Crookes was in many ways unlike other English men of science. His well-waxed moustache gave him a somewhat foreign appearance ; he was not, as most of them were, connected with any university or college. He was a director of public companies, the proprietor and editor of a journal, gas inspector and expert witness, and at one time he owned a gold mine ; he did his work in a laboratory of his own. His training, too, had been different from that of his contemporaries. He left school 377